702                                  EPILOGUE
untouched by things Greek, Roman civilization acquired a
Hellenic element which fitted the Republic to compound its
instinctive statecraft with the more intellectualized practice of the
Hellenistic monarchies which it supplanted. Destructive as
Rome's power was to much that was finest in Greek life, relentless
as was her advance to domination, yet she preserved Hellenic ideas
and added to them her own. Policy and the chances of war
brought the Western Mediterranean lands within the range of
Roman control, and to the peoples of those lands Rome could
bring a civilization that was Graeco-Roman and not Roman alone.
All Italy became Roman, and the Italo-Roman people was able
to set on the West a stamp still visible to-day.
In the Near East Rome had put an end to the wars of the rival
Greek monarchies. The dream of the restoration of the single
empire of Alexander the Great had now become accomplished
fact. That which the Greeks had failed to effect had been achieved
by Rome. And when the Hellenistic kingdoms had been over-
thrown, the conqueror was content to leave the Greek East to live
its own life and think its own thoughts within a world secured by
the 'immense majesty of the Roman peace.' The early Principate
did not rudely impose upon all provinces alike a single adminis-
trative system; methods remained flexible, there was room for
local adaptation and for the survival of cherished institutions. That
is Rome's imperial secret: she was not in a hurry. In Western
Europe she could trust to the attraction exercised by the civiliza-
tion which was her gift. There was thus within the Empire
diversity, but diversity in unity. From the first the subjects of
Rome acquired the habit of looking to the princeps as to a human
Providence: 'through him they lived, through him they sailed
the seas, through him they enjoyed their liberty and their for-
tunes/ Under the protection of this Providence the countries of
the Mediterranean world were bound together through peaceful
commerce and intercourse, and through likeness, if not uniformity,
of culture.
The early Empire was not always successful: it could not
appease Jewish nationalism, it did nothing permanent to alleviate
the lot of the Egyptian peasant. Apart, too, from any resistance
it met, Graeco-Roman culture was not as vigorous and as secure
as it seemed to be. Its ideals were too static, and the world did not
stand still. Rome had contributed few vital and original ideas to
form the content of the peace which she had established. The
Greek world of thought was living on an inherited capital, and a
rhetorical education made words of greater importance than the